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RAVELING through England, one 
Tis enraptured with the myriads of 
flowers that lend their brilliant hues 
and shades to the landscape. And 
yet, do you know that this same 
array of beauty can be transported 


into your own garden? 
Sutton’s Seeds, so largely respon- 
sible for England’s floral grandeur, 


are available to you for planting this 
year. They are selected from genera- 
tions of perfect plants .. . tested for 
germination and reproduction .. . 
and packaged specifically for Amer- 
ican gardens. All they need is good 
soil and normal care to produce flow- 
ers of superb size and color. 

As a special introduction, we offer 


generous packets of four famous va- 
rieties, together with Sutton’s 1937 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 


General Garden Seed Catalogue— 
all for $1. Here is the selection: 


ANCHUSA, Sutton’s Annual Blue; pure 
blue flowers on slender stems. GODETIA, 
Sutton’s Pink Pearl; compact habit: pale 
pink flowers. LAVATERA, Sutton’s Love- 
liness; glowing rose-pink flowers: bronze 
RUDBECKIA, Sutton’s Golden 
Sunset; deep yellow, chestnut - marked. 
Invaluable for cutting. 


foliage. 


THE CATALOGUE ALONE IS 35 CENTS 


Remit by international money-order to: 
SUTTON & SONS Lro. 
Dept. 12, Reading, England 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s 
Seeds is kept in stock by R. H. Macy 
& Co., Ine., 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City, and by the Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


SUTTONS 
SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S. BEST 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, 
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y _ Garden Work for Early January 


PUSSY WILLOWS can be brought into the house and forced from 
now on. 

FERNS and other house plants which are near the window should be 
protected from frost at night with newspapers. 

CALLA LILIES should be given a top dressing with a house plant ferti- 
lizer once in ten days, as they are heavy feeders. 

THIS is a good time to pot up gloxinias, which like a light, rich soil 
with which some sand has been incorporated. 

RHUBARB can be forced quickly in the cellar from now on, but the 
roots should be frozen before the forcing process is begun. 

POTTED tulips can be forced readily from now on. It is well to remem- 
ber that all bulbs are forced more rapidly as the Winter progresses. 

THE ASPIDISTRA, in addition to being an ironclad house plant, may 
be easily propagated by breaking it up into as many pieces as desired, 
care being taken to have a leaf with each part. 

IF PALMS are in a part of the house where the temperature is low, they 
will not need much water during the middle of the Winter; in fact, 
palms in any situation should be kept on the dry side now. 

LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY can be brought into flower in three weeks 
from the time the pips are planted at this season, provided they are 
given a temperature of from 75 to 80 degrees the first week. 

BRANCHES of Christmas trees may be used as a mulch over the roses, bulb 
beds, the rock garden, perennials which have evergreen foliage and plants 
in the coldframe. The boughs make a light, airy mulch which is most 
desirable. 

SNOW should not be allowed to remain on evergreen hedges, because 
when it becomes wet and heavy it will break them down, but the work 
should be done very carefully when the wood is frozen or the branches 
will be broken. 

HOUSE plants must be watered carefully during the next month. Plants 
in small pots will probably dry out quicker than those in large pots. 
Those which are growing rapidly and flowering freely will likewise dry 
out more quickly. 

JERUSALEM CHERRIES are not really cherries, but poor relations of 

‘ the tomato. The bright orange berries are not edible, but they are full of 
seeds, which may be saved and planted in a box indoors for the Summer 
where they will flower and set fruit which will color for next Christmas. 

HYACINTHS will flower with short stems unless the bud is made to 
develop in the dark. As soon as the young leaves start to unfold, and the 
buds appear, cover the pot with a cornucopia of paper or an inverted 
pot. If the latter is used, keep it on until the spike has nearly reached the 
top inside. 

POINSETTIAS often drop their leaves when the flowers begin to fade, 
which is usually a few weeks after Christmas. This indicates that the 
plant is going into its natural resting period. Therefore, put it away in 
a cool place with only enough moisture in the soil to keep the stems 


from withering. Repot the plant in fresh soil in the Spring and grow 
it outdoors until Fall. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Just off the 
20 pages of 


ress! Complete Annual with 
autiful full color reproduc- 
tions of rare Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. Many 
fine new varieties introduced by us for the 
first time this year. 


Special Offer—TIGRIDIAS 
(Tiger Flower) 
Easy to grow as Gladiolus. 
Much improved strain of this 
lovelySummerblooming plant. 
10 bulbs for $1 
25 bulbs for $2 





Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City mo 
Piease send me 1937 Seed Annual—free 
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Kunderd oN ae 


Nadi *s | 

ay pee America’s 
le Most Beautiful 

Gladiolus 


Catalogue 


Entirely different. A 
complete guide for 
the proper selection 
of Gladiolus—a de- 
light and necessity 
to every gladiolus 
lover. 

Hundreds of varie- 
ties are described in 
this catalog—many 
in large, life-like, 
actual color illus- 
trations—including 
four lovely new va- 
rieties offered for 
the first time this 
year. Lists only 
“Genuine” Kunderd 
Gladioli originated 
by the World’s Fore- 
most Gladiolus Hy- 
bridizers. Famous 
gardeners know 
Kunderd Gladioli 
are the finest that 
grow. 


Mail coupon; cata- 
log sent FREE 
WRITE TODAY! 


Please send me Kunderd’s 
1937 Gladiolus Book FREE 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





T IS announced that the Dykes medal for 1936 has been 
awarded to the iris Mary Geddes with the iris Venus de 
Milo as second choice. This iris, an American introduction 
made two or three years ago, is 
light salmon in color with falls 
of a deeper shade. It has a four- Mary Geddes 
way branching habit in many 
gardens, and the flowers last an 
unusually long time. 

Mary Geddes was originated by Mr. T. A. Washington of 
Nashville, Tenn. It is the only iris which has received four 
awards—an honorable mention from the American Iris Soci- 
ety, an award of merit from the same organization, an award 
of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society and the Dykes 
medal. This iris has been introduced by Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith of Lowell, Mass., who has, in fact, introduced all of 
Mr. Washington’s named originations. The photograph was 
made by Mr. Frederick W. Cassebeer, who is an amateur 
grower of irises as well as an excellent photographer. Mary 
Geddes has aroused much admiration wherever seen, but the 
stock has not yet been widely distributed. 

Venus de Milo, second choice, was originated by Dr. Wylie 
Ayres of Cincinnati, Ohio, and introduced by Cooley’s Gar- 
dens of Silverton, Ore., in 1931. It has made almost a 
sensation. This iris has proven to be a very prolific variety 
and already is to be found in almost every section of the 
United States where irises are grown. It is white but with 
a warm, creamy tone, makes a good-sized flower and seems to 
be unusually dependable. 

Awards of merit were given 
to the following American va- 
rieties: Lady Paramount, prim- 
rose yellow, huge in size, a 
seedling of the variety W. R. 
Dykes; Burning Bronze, blaz- 
ing, metallic red and of large 
size; Eros, a tall, salmon-col- 
ored self variety with a golden 
throat; Joycette, very red and 
with large flowers; Valor, a 
deep, blackish blue violet bi- 
color; one of the tallest of all 
varieties; Ethel Peckham, large 
well-formed flowers, brilliant 
reddish in tone; Shirvan, a va- 
riety with glowing, soft brown 
and yellow tones, suggesting 
Shirvan rugs; Rosy Wings, and 
Blue Triumph. 

Similar awards were made 
to six foreign varieties: Jean 
Cayeux, soft light buff in color, 
over three feet tall and branch- 
ing freely; Député Nomblot, a 





the Dykes Gold Medal 





The iris Mary Geddes was awarded the Dykes gold medal for 1936. ° 


French introduction with rosy purple standards and wide, 

purplish garnet falls, the colors shading to rosy bronze at the 

edge, orange beard; Marquita, ivory yellow in color, the falls 

being lined with maroon; Ecla- 

| . Wi dor and Gudrun. A large num- 

ris Ins ber of irises also received honor- 
able mention. 

The Dykes medal is the high- 
est award which can be given to 
any iris and is offered yearly by the Iris Society of England 
through the American Iris Society for the most outstanding 
new iris of established growth in various sections of the coun- 
try. It is awarded by vote of the trustees of the American Iris 
Society, on recommendation of a special committee. 





Holiday Flower Shows in Chicago 


The Chicago (Ill.) Park Conservatories in Garfield and 
Lincoln parks are having their annual mid- Winter or Christmas 
holiday flower shows. 

As usual, the featured flower is the brilliantly colored poin- 
settia. More than 4,000 plants of this flower have been grown 
especially for the shows, and they are shown in several colors 
—tred, oak-leaved, dark and light pink, and creamy white. 

The displays include novelties, among which are the beau- 
tiful upright-growing begonia Margery Gibbs. Several new 
marigolds are shown as trials. Among the French varieties 
are Double Yellow Ball, Double Striped, Harmony, and a 

low growing, bright yellow 

variety known as Gnome. The 
taller African varieties include 

Yellow Beauty, Yellow Queen, 

and Yellow Supreme. About 

25,000 plants of 125 varie- 

ties are being used during the 

period of the display, covering 

a very wide range. 

The general lay-out is in- 
formal and the effect is dis- 
tinctly Japanese in character, 
with many Japanese lanterns 
hanging from the rafters over- 
head. At night, when electri- 
cally lighted, these lanterns add 
much to the effect, and from 
comments heard from visitors 
they are much appreciated. 

Guides are at hand to escort 
visitors around the flower-filled 
greenhouses and to answer the 
many questions which are cer- 
tain to be asked. The attend- 
ance at these shows is naturally 

» very large. : . 
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The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


C. Frederick C. Stout was re-elected president of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society at the regular December meeting 
of the executive council, held December 16, 1936. Other 
officers were re-elected as follows: William J. Serrill and John 
C. Wister, vice-presidents; Samuel S. Pennock, treasurer, and 
John C. Wister, secretary. Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott was elected 
a vice-president. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has announced two 
special courses which it is sponsoring during January and Feb- 
ruary. These are in addition to the society’s regular Tuesday 
afternoon series of lectures. 

The first series will be given by David Rust, the society’s 
consultant in horticulture, on Friday mornings at eleven 
o'clock, beginning January 8 and continuing through Febru- 
ary 5. Elementary gardening subjects will be covered in the 
lectures, including ‘‘Sowing Flower Seeds,’’ ‘Planting Bulbs, 
Tubers and Roots,’ and ‘““The Mixed Border.”’ 

The second series consists of three lectures on herbals to be 
given by Dr. Marion Parris Smith of Bryn Mawr College on 
Thursday mornings at eleven o'clock, beginning February 4. 
The lecture topics will be ““The Pioneers of Botanical Study 
in the Sixteenth Century,” ‘““The Great Botanists of the 
Renaissance,’ and ““The Early Botanical Studies in the New 
World and the Orient.”’ 


Sixth Spring Pilgrimage in Natchez, Miss. 


The Pilgrimage Garden Club of Natchez, Miss., announces 
the sixth annual showing of gardens of the Old South in 
the Springtime when they are abloom with azaleas and camel- 
lias, from March 14 through 21. The doors of a number of 
century-old mansions will again be opened to the public. 

Evening entertainments will be presented, including en- 
chanting tableaux which will depict life in the ante-bellum 
days with old-fashioned candlelight balls and negro spirituals; 
everywhere visitors will be met by the costumes and customs 
of the Oid South. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Hubert Barnum, the president 
of the Pilgrimage Garden Club, and Mrs. Balfour Miller, the 
originator of the Natchez pilgrimage, as director, plans are 
under way to make the 1937 pilgrimage more artistic: and 
interesting than that of any previous year. 


Conservation Group in British Columbia 


There has recently been organized in Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada, a society for the preservation of the wild flowers and 
other native plants of that province. The organization is 
called the Society for Preservation of Native Plants of British 
Columbia. The president is Mrs. Hugh MacKenzie. The 
organization has the support of many prominent Government 
and city officials and promises to do much to conserve the 
native flora of the region. 

The objects of the society are: (1) to awaken general inter- 
est in the welfare of native plants; (2) to create public senti- 
ment in favor of the enactment and enforcement of protective 
laws; (3) to urge the adoption of all practical measures for 
the protection and preservation of wild flowers, shrubs and 
trees of British Columbia. ' 


Coming Camellia Show in Augusta, Ga. 


The 1937 Camellia Show of the Sand Hills Garden Club 
will be held January 30 and 31 at the Old Medical College 
Building, Augusta, Ga. This year in spite of any adverse 
weather conditions the show will be held on the date an- 
nounced. Further, information may be .cbtained from Mrs. 
Gebdrge Baérett, ‘2644 Henry Street, Augusta, Ga. 
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Gold Vase Awarded Mrs. Brewster 


At the close of each year, the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society awards the Albert C. Burrage gold vase to the exhibitor 
who puts on the most outstanding exhibit at any show held 
by the society in the course of the year. The award for 
1936 has now been made to Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster of 
Dublin, N. H., and New Haven, Conn. The exhibit which 
won the award for Mrs. Brewster was a large bulb garden 
with a pool in the center and surrounded by an evergreen 
hedge which occupied the center of Grand Hall in Mechanics 
Building at the Spring exhibition. The special committee 
which recommended the award to the trustees was unanimous 
in its selection of this garden, one of the most elaborate and 
complete gardens of the kind ever seen at a show in Boston. 

The fact is recalled that this garden was set up under great 
difficulties, inasmuch as the show was held at the time of the 
Spring floods. Bridges were down and roads in very bad shape 
between Boston and Dublin, N. H., where the plants used 
were grown. Mr. George Finnie, Mrs. Brewster's very capable 
superintendent, worked night and day and endured many 
hardships in order to have the exhibit ready on time, while 
Mrs. Brewster herself spent many hours at the hall superin- 
tending the final arrangements. 

The Albert C. Burrage vase is a very beautiful, hand-made 
production, the work of George Hunt, long connected with 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. It is valued at $1,000, 
and is awarded from a fund established by the late Mr. Bur- 
rage when he was president of the society. 


Trees Killed by Coal Tar Bands 


The Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters has 
issued a caution against the use of coal-tar bands on young 
trees to catch caterpillars. The warning was issued after a 
number of specimens had been received by the department's 
bureau of research which indicated that trees had been killed 
from chemical poisons contained in coal tar. 

The bark of young trees is easily penetrated by the chemi- 
cals in coal tar, the department points out, and once “‘girdled,”’ 
the trees all too frequently die. The department urges the use 
of some sticky non-toxic substance on tree trunks to trap 
crawling insects, and said that fly paper makes a good safe 
band when tacked around the tree. Coal-tar bands may not 
kill large trees where the outer dead bark is thick. 


Lecture Course in New Jersey 


The Garden Club of New Jersey will present its fifth an- 
nual lecture course January 18, 19 and 20, at the Hotel 
Beechwood, Summit, N. J. The course is offered for prospec- 
tive exhibitors in the International Flower Show and for 
others interested in New Jersey wild flowers, its antiques, 
modern textiles and pottery, these being items which will 
form the background for New Jersey’s section of the show. 
Mrs. Russell E. Watson, 76 Adelaide Avenue, New Bruns- 
wick, is chairman, and tickets are in the hands of Miss Ida K. 
Jacob, 114 Parker Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


Arboretums and Botanical Gardens 


Interest in arboretums and botanical gardens has become 
widespread. It has been difficult in the past, however, to obtain 
an adequate list of the various institutions of this kind which 
are to be found in different parts of the country. At the last 
meeting of the American Association of Nurserymen, Mr. 
Robert Pyle, chairman of the committee on botanical gardens 
and arboretums, submitted a list which is much more impor- 
tant and comprehensive than any previous list. The report fills 
nine pages of single-spaced typewritten copy and represents a 
large amount of work on the part of Mr. Pyle’s able com- 
mittee. 









Marshalled for the inspection of garden makers 
who are planning their work for the coming season 


OVELTIES are not as novel as they were in the days 
N when Farrer, Wilson and others were sending back 
wholly new trees, shrubs and bulbs from the Orient. 
Each season, however, brings its quota of new offerings, and 
1937 will be no exception, as indicated by the few catalogues 
already at hand. Some of the newer things appear to be espe- 
cially interesting and worth while, although many of them are 
merely improvements of species or varieties already in culti- 
vation. 

It is not surprising to find special attention given to annu- 
als, for they offer unusual opportunities to the hybridizer for 
quick results. Among them is the Iceland poppy Yellow 
Wonder, which was given special mention in the All-America 
selection for 1936 but was reserved for introduction this year 
because the supply of seed was very limited. Apparently there 
will be seed enough to go around this Spring, and Yellow 
Wonder has every promise of making a wide appeal, as the 
flowers are larger and the plants more vigorous in growth than 
those of most Iceland poppies. Blooms four inches across were 
found in a trial garden, with stems two feet high. The flowers 
are cup shaped and open a rich lemon yellow but change to 
buttercup yellow with lighter centers. The petals have a fine 
silky sheen. 

Zinnias are among the most useful of all garden flowers, 
and there are few annuals which vary so widely in size, habit 
and general appearance, although all of them possess the abil- 
ity to bloom continuously throughout the Summer. The most 
interesting zinnia novelties of the new season are the Cupid 
zinnias, the smallest ever produced, with flowers only an inch 
across. Although the flowers are tiny, they are borne in great 
profusion and are admirably adapted for use in rock gardens 
or for edging borders, while the stems are long enough to per- 
mit cutting of the flowers, although the plants themselves 
grow only a foot high. There are several varieties, including 
Tiny Tim, light scarlet; Pixie, yellow; Snowdrop, pure 
white; and Elf, carmine. 

A new dwarf verbena, which should prove ideal for edgings 
if it lives up to its description, has been named Venus. It is a 
form of Verbena hybrida compacta and has flowers which are 
a soft, chamois pink, colored with a suffusion of copper. As 
the plants grow only eight inches high and do not spread, 
their value for framing beds of annuals seems obvious. They 
will not be out of place in a new rock garden, where there are 
vacant spaces among the alpines, and they can be grown read- 
ily in pots on the porch or, for that matter, in window boxes. 

As was to be expected, another crop of new nasturtium 
varieties will be offered this year. They come in both the 
dwarf forms and the Golden Gleam type, which is really semi- 
dwarf. The colors are indicated by such names as Apricot, 
Mahogany Gem and Ruby Gem. 

Coming to perennials, we find a promising list headed by a 
new phlox named Augusta, which is not quite as appealing as 
the name American Beauty originally planned for it. This 
new phlox is a redhead and believed to be a great improve- 
ment over Beacon, which has long stood near the top among 
red phlox varieties. One good point in favor of the new vari- 
ety is the fact that the colors do not fade in the sunlight and 
that the blooms stand up especially well in bad weather. The 
plants are medium in height with dark foliage. 

Then comes the tritoma Towers of Gold, for which much 
has been claimed, apparently with good reason. A contribu- 
tion from one of Horticulture’s readers deals in detail with 
this tritoma, which this reader found originally in England 
‘and is much pleased with. This personal experience bears 
out the claim of the introducers that the plant is the most 


The Novelties of 1937 on Parade 








Col. F. R. Durham ts a new lavender colored hardy aster 
growing from three to four feet tall. 





Cupid is the smallest of all zinnias, with plants a foot high 


and flowers only one inch across. 
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Gentiana hascombensis comes from England and is comparatively easy 
to grow. The bright blue flowers are sprinkled white at the base. 


Yellow Wonder is a new Iceland poppy with very large cup-shaped 
flowers and two-foot stems. An all-America selection. 











worth-while tritoma introduction since Pfitzeri came into com- 
merce. It has compact, rich yellow flowers which are at their best 
in August and early September when good flowers are not easy 
to find. The tall, showy blooms make an impressive appearance 
in the border and keep particularly well when cut. 

The nepeta to which the name Six Hills Giant has been 
given, also bids fair to become popular and widely grown. 
It has larger and finer flowers than those produced by the type, 
and its habit of growth is neat. The flowers may be picked 
and are ornamental in the border. The nepetas, as is well 
known, grow particularly well in dry, sunny places, and there 
is no reason to believe that this introduction will be an excep- 
tion. It ought to prove a good edging plant along walks and 
in situations where some other plants would not thrive. 

Another nepeta, called Souvenir de André Chaudron, is a 
gray-leaved variety with a free growth, which will certainly 
prove distinctive in borders that are inclined to dry out in 
Summer and in other sections where hot weather and lack of 
moisture militate against success with most perennials. 

There has never been a very satisfactory veronica for early 
Summer. Veronica spicata has been used for a long time, but 
it is rather insipid in appearance because of the light color of 
the flowers. Now comes Blue Spires, a veronica almost equally 
early but with deep blue spikes which will show up well in 
any hardy border. The plants grow two feet high and, like 
the nepetas mentioned above, will endure a surprising amount 
of hot, dry weather. This introduction would seem to be an 
especially valuable one. 

The matter of edgings is one in which garden makers are 
always interested, for the reason that really good edging plants 
are not easy to find, at least in variety. A new dwarf, upright 
form of the English ivy, called Albany ivy, is being recom- 
mended as especially well adapted for an evergreen edging 
around pools, beds and fountains or for planting along a 
shady walk. Like most ivy, it is easy to control and it is being 
sent out as hardy enough even for the North, at least in sec- 
tions which are not exposed to high winds. It is a double- 
purpose plant, too, for it can be used indoors with as much 
satisfaction as in the garden. It requires only a small container 
and may be expected to flourish on the library or dining table 
throughout the Winter. One thinks of many places where an 
ivy with such an amiable disposition may well be used. 

Garden makers who are interested in the daintier and some- 
what difficult flowers will like a comparatively new hybrid 
gentian from England, although they may be discouraged 
when they hear the name, which is Gentiana hascombensis. 
This hybrid is said to resemble G. septemfida in its general 
habit but has larger flowers and produces them more gener- 


‘ously. The flowers are brilliantly blue but are slightly 


sprinkled with white at the base. They are large enough to be 
distinctly conspicuous—one and one-half inches across. The 
growth of the plant is prostrate at first, but after a time it 
becomes erect and then gets to be a foot and one-half high, 
making it tall enough for the border and yet not too tall for 
the rock garden. This new gentian is said to be easily grown, 
but amateurs who attempt it will do well to study the require- 
ments of gentians in general, particularly as regards soil and 
exposure. 

It would be strange if many new hardy asters were not 
offered this season, inasmuch as interest in these plants has 
grown apace in recent years. Whether they be catalogued as 
Michaelmas-daisies, to use the English term, or starworts, as 
they are sometimes called, or just plain hardy asters, the name 
which best suits New Englanders, they are distinctly worth- 
while garden subjects, being rivalled only by chrysanthemums 
for a Fall display. They are less showy than the chrysanthe- 
mums, but some varieties grow taller and therefore make a 
better background, and all of them are rather more refined in 
color and form than chrysanthemums are. They are excellent 
for cutting and useful for covering bare spots among newly 
planted shrubs. 

However, it is not necessary to offer any apology for hardy 
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asters, and a forecast of the season's novelties includes 
one called Colonel F. R. Durham, which is particu- 
larly intriguing, with double flowers, lavender in 
color and borne so lavishly that they cover the 
plants like a cloud. The plants themselves grow 
from three to four feet high and probably will need 
to be staked unless in a sheltered spot. 

Blue Jacket is recommended as a desirable addi- 
tion to the list of dark blue asters, while Charles 
Wilson will make friends among garden makers 
who like brighter colors. This variety is a deep 
cerise red, although without any trace of lavender. 
It suggests Red Rover but gives better flowers. If 
size is sought, the new variety Mammoth should 
prove appealing. It is probably true, as claimed, 
that the flowers are the largest of those found on 
any hardy aster, despite the fact that they are pro- 
duced in great profusion. They are semi-double 
and the color is a warm lavender. One of this new 
variety’s merits is found in the fact that it produces 
many long side sprays, which are excellent for 
cutting. 

Amythyst is probably as near double as any aster 
which has ever been developed and is purple-blue in color. 
Dazzler is semi-double and the color is a brilliant rosy red. 
This seems to be a new shade in asters. 

Garden makers who are looking for a perennial which will 
bloom in mid-Summer and in places where the weather is dry 
and moisture not easy to supply, may well consider the so- 
called double pink morning glory with the difficult name of 
Calystegia pubescens flora plena. It is a prostrate plant with 
double, funnel-like, lilac-pink flowers about two inches across 
which closely resemble double morning glories. It will not be 
out of place in the rock garden. Indeed, it will be welcome 
there, because mid-Summer rock plants are scarce. Whether or 
not it will have a tendency to get out of bounds is something 
to be learned. 

Novelties among the shrubs are few and far between, but 





Six Hills Giant is the long name for a new nepeta which has extra 
large flowers, deep mauve in color. 
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The new verbena Venus is compact and dwarf, and carries its flower 


trusses throughout the season. 


one which has been tested in the New York Botanical Garden 
and has now come into trade has interesting possibilities. It is 
called Fuchsia magelantica. The flowers of this shrub are 
ruby-red, pendulous and produced by the hundreds from 
mid-Summer until frost. It will endure full sunshine and yet 
flowers just as freely in light shade. The fact that it will 
endure shade and still bloom is a point in its favor. It has 
proved entirely hardy in New York, but all garden makers 
who live north of Philadelphia will be wise to give it some 
degree of protection. It seems to be a shrub well worth getting 
acquainted with by garden makers who are willing to coddle 
it a little. 


Cornflower Jubilee Gem in Illinois 


i EDITOR—A note in the Roving Gardener’s col- 
umn (Horticulture, December 1) prompts me to write 
about my experiences with the cornflower Jubilee Gem. There 
were five in our group who planted the seed of this annual the 
past season. The descriptions in catalogues sounded promising, 
but this novelty proved disappointing in this section. 

Germination was poor in all cases, averaging about 25 per 
cent. Different methods were tried, and although the planting 
of the seed directly in borders is generally recommended, a few 
seeds were sown in a coldframe and transplanted when quite 
small. The latter proved satisfactory, but did not bloom as 
profusely as we were led to expect by glowing descriptions. 
One package of seed planted directly in the border yielded but 
five plants. The seed germinated irregularly and only two 
plants looked at all promising. These gave but one burst of 
bloom and dried up. 

I have checked up with others who have grown Jubilee 
Gem in this section and find they have had similar results. I 
have, therefore, been surprised to find that it has received an 
award of merit along with other annuals tested in different 
sections of the country. Not only did it prove a failure in my 
garden and those of my friends this past season, but we have 
watched it growing in one of the trial gardens near by, and at 
no time could it have received a satisfactory rating. This leads 
me to surmise that it must have proved much more satisfac- 
tory and thus received a higher rating in other sections. 

As it is difficult to judge an annual the first year, particu- 
larly with the drought we experienced during the past season, 
I have decided to give it another trial when perhaps the season 
will be more favorable. I have found that all centaureas do 
much better in this section when we have a good deal of rain 
in the Spring, and the best bloom is obtained before the hot, 
dry Summer weather sets in. 


Western Springs, III. —R. Vasumpaur. 
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Much Ado About Little? 


T MAY have been noted that a conference occurred on 
December 15, followed by a hearing on December 16, in 
Washington, as arranged by the Federal Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine. The conference was to discuss the 
advisability of extending the protective treatment now given 
to narcissus admitted from abroad to all the other bulbs to be 
imported and to other hosts of that dreadful animal, the 
microscopic eel-worm or nematode, one of the names of which 
is Anguillula dipsacit. The hearing was to advise the authori- 
ties as to the disposition of those interested toward insisting 
on an interstate quarantine on the same items. 

The first discussion, participated in by a gathering from 
Holland to Hoboken, had to face a great chart giving the 
names of 80 garden shrubs and plants known to be hosts to 
the bulb nematode above discussed. I checked over this awe- 
inspiring list as I sat in the auditorium of the National 
Museum during these two meetings, and found that 56 of the 
80 represented items were growing more or less happily at 
“Breeze Hill.’’ If carried out to the bitter conclusion as Dr. 
Marlatt would have liked to carry it out had he continued in 
power, this would have excluded such subjects as hydrangeas 
and lilacs, to say nothing of geraniums, campanulas and other 
familiar garden flowers. 

Should the interstate quarantine be extended to the same 
Marlattian limits, then I could not have sent to a friend in 
Maryland or Montana either a narcissus bulb or an offset from 
a lilac without the protective treatment, which involves, as 
carefully described, not exactly the boiling of the bulbs and 
other items treated, but ‘‘coddling’’ them, as an egg is coddled, 
for a term of hours at a temperature of 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The conference, presided over by a man both able and fair, 
who also possesses a sense of humor, Dr. Lee A. Strong, did 
not tend toward any further exclusions, intrusions, or garden 
difficulties. In fact, the unofficial conclusion of the second day 
must have been that inasmuch as there were but seven states 
doing much with narcissus commercially, and several of these 
states had already so ‘‘cleaned house’ that they were now 
sending out bulbs of exceptional freedom from this nematode, 
the other states should similarly clean up and avoid the incon- 
venience otherwise in sight. 

But all this brought an inquiry as to how serious is the 
attack of the bug with the big name. Information was also 
posted on the wall, and the elaborate documents handed to 
everyone at the conference took the matter much further. 

Thus it appeared that in the fiscal year of 1935 there has 
been imported a total of 171,663,112 bulbs of all sorts, in- 
spection of which showed a total of 74 “‘interceptions,’’ and 
this includes bugs of other names besides the A. dipsaco, 
which is the chief sinner. It would therefore seem that one 
infestation had occurred for every 2,860,312 bulbs. 

Much emphasis was laid on the horrors that might follow 
the free movement of bulbous irises, and it did appear that out 
of 1,168,542 bulbous irises imported, 14 A. dipsaci infesta- 
tions were reported, or one for each 83,467 bulbs. 

Among the hosts of this terrific pest is the lily-of-the- 
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valley, of which 12,230,027 pips had been imported during 
the year in discussion. A total of 31 bugs, not all of them 
A. dipsaci, were intercepted, or almost exactly one bug for each 
400,000 pips. 

The chief offender, of course, has been the daffodil, and so 
thorough was the “‘cooking’’ that from 900,037 bulbs 
brought in only two bugs were found. 

I am fond of lilies, and hopeful that we can have many 
more of them. Of 18,690,920 that came in during 1935, 
infestations were reported only to the extent of two items, 
and these were not the dreaded A. dipsaci. Yet it would be 
deemed essential, going the whole way, to boil the lilies. 

Some 71,000,000 tulips did not produce any bugs, and in 
something over 13,000,000 hyacinths but two of the animals 
were reported. 

It was on this basis that in addressing the conference on 
December 15 I asked the question whether the fight was worth 
pursuing, whether the results justified the expense, the effort, 
the inconvenience, and the sheer disaster in some cases. I was 
the more confirmed in the feeling that the necessity of this 
quarantine action is doubtful by elaborate statements pre- 
sented by Dr. Van Slogteren, one of the most eminent phyto- 
pathologists in the world, who represented Holland, and who 
showed that very rigorous inspection was tending to extermi- 
nate the nematode which, as a matter of fact, was not shown 
at any time or place to have caused the destruction which at 
the beginning justified this quarantine. 

There can be no doubt as to the fine-spirited intention in 
the practice of the Bureau of Entomology in Washington. If 
the ‘‘dear public’ is not too desperately afraid of an insect 
which no one person has seen, which never gets out in the 
open, which does not transfer from one bulb to another, 
apparently, and which has been eaten with impunity, as it 
now infests potatoes and onions, the department might well 
be supported in a relaxing of the restrictions. Certainly this 
department could not be justified in adding to the trouble 
through the imposition of an interstate quarantine. 


—QJ. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


EDITOR’s NOTE—The hearings in Washington to consider 
the application of the hot-water treatment to all bulbs im- 
ported from abroad or moved from state to state were largely 
attended and arguments were made for and against the pro- 
posal. The federal bureau has given no hint as to what its 
decision will be. 


-Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


ze the recent library accessions to the library of The 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society are the following: 


Anderson & Woodson, Species of Tradescantia indigenous to the United 
States, 1935. 

Anesaki, Masaharu, Art, life, and nature in Japan, 1932. 

Armitage, Ethel, Country garden, 1936. 

Arnott, S., Book of bulbs, 1901. 

Arnott, S., Book of climbing plants and wall shrubs, 1903. 

Bates, Alfred, Gardener's first year, 1936. 

Bicknell, A. G., Flower folk, 1936. 

Biddle & Blom, Garden gossip, 1936. 

Bowles, E. A., My garden in autumn and winter, 1915. 

Bralliar, Floyd, Knowing insects through stories, 1918. 

Burbidge, F. W., Cool orchids and how to grow them, 1874. 

Burns, F. W., Ornithology of Chester Co., Pa., 1919. 

Cook, E. T., ed., Century book of gardening, n.d. 

Cooke & Rasmussen, Amateur flower show, 1936. 

Coombs, S. V., South African plants, 1936. 

Hamer, A. H., Wild flowers of the Cape, n.d. 

Hawaii Agri. Exper. Sta., Some fruits of Hawaii, 1936. 

Hine, Mrs. W. R., New flower arrangements, 1936. 

Holmes & Hay, Gardener's handbook, 1936. 

Hort, Sir A. F., Garden variety, 1936. 

Jenkins, D. H., Children make a garden, 1936. ° 

Kruhm, Adolph, How to grow vegetables and berries, 1936. 

Lettson, J. C., Works of John Fothergill, 1784. 

McFarland, J. H., Roses of the world in color, 1936. 

McKenny, Margaret, Wild garden, 1936. 

Meahl & Rasmussen, Deciduous shrubs suitable for ornamental planting in 
Pennsylvania, 1936. 









Amateur garden makers will find much 
of interest and value in the results 


\ X JHERE it can be grown, the common European ivy, or 


“English ivy’’ as it is usually known in America, is 

the most satisfactory ground cover. It is low-grow- 
ing, evergreen, relatively immune to insect attacks, shade- 
tolerant, yet not averse to partial sun. Of all the varieties 
which have been extensively tried at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, only one has been completely reliable. This is the 
Baltic ivy or ‘Russian ivy,’’ Hedera helix var. baltica, a variety 
of the European ivy collected near the coldest edge of its range. 
Nearly indistinguishable from ordinary ivy in general appear- 
ance, its leaves are somewhat smaller on the average, although 
ordinarily a very few will be quite large, giving it a rather 
shaggy appearance when grown as a vine. T wo characteristics, 
however, make it a more valuable ground cover than the other 
varieties which have been tried out here. It is much hardier 
and its habit of growth is somewhat different. It spreads 
more rapidly and clings closer to the ground. Even before last 
Winter’s phenomenal cold, it seemed to be one of the best 
ground covers in the collection. In the light of that severe test, 
it is clearly in a class by itself. Some varieties which had pre- 
viously seemed promising died out altogether, others were 
killed back or had their leaves badly burned. 

The Baltic ivy, although not in a favored location, came 
through last Winter with only a little browning and 
very little real injury. A few of the other varieties were 
fairly satisfactory, particularly one which has apparently 
been used in the St. Louis region for some time and is 
known locally as “French ivy.’’ Its botanical name, in 
allusion to the gracefully lobed leaves, is H. helix var. 
sagittifolia. While not quite as hardy nor nearly as vigor- 
ous as the Baltic ivy, its more delicate and uniform leafage 
and its more graceful habit of growth make it preferable 
in certain situations. 

The soil is carefully prepared before the ivy is planted. 
Were the labor then available, it would be better to pre- 
pare the soil in the Fall, but for practical reasons the work 
in St. Louis has had to be done in the early Spring. In the 
soil pits at the garden, leaves are composted with sand until 
the whole forms a light, friable mixture. This is spread 
over the ground to the depth of two inches and is well 
spaded in. The ivy plants are set out about a foot apart 
and are well watered immediately. If the season is a dry 
one, they are given thorough waterings at regular inter- 
vals throughout the first growing season, after which time 
they will require watering only in periods of severe and 
prolonged drought. 

A simple sort of Winter protection is given by scatter- 
ing dry freshly gathered leaves loosely over the beds. One 
should put on just enough leaves so that the ivy leaves 
themselves will poke through here and there. In the Spring 
the surplus leaves are removed by a very light raking over 
the surface. About half of the leaves will have jammed 
down in among the vines and are left as a top dressing. 
This is supplemented after the raking with a light top 
dressing of well-composted leaves and with a similar one 
in Summer during dry years, 

The home gardener who has no greenhouse would find 
it easy to make his ivy cuttings in early September, leaving 
them in a coldframe over the Winter, where they can be 
lightly shaded from the sun. 

More than one reader, at the recital of the care and 
attention which may profitably be given a bed of ivy, will 
probably feel that he would rather try something else. It 





*From a bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 





Missouri Makes a Test of Ground Covers 


should be remembered, however, that the ivy is being used as a 
ground cover, to replace grass, and that once the ivy is estab- 
lished the total time expended during a year will be much less 
than would have been spent upon an average lawn of that size. 
The ivy, moreover, can be made to flourish in situations where 
grass would be unsatisfactory. 

On the Atlantic coast the small-leaved, shrubby pachy- 
sandra has made a deservedly great reputation as a beautiful 
ground cover for shade and semi-shade. It is smaller-leaved 
than ivy, less rampant in growth, and more aristocratic in its 
general appearance. It is, however, not to be recommended 
for St. Louis, nor for many places in the Middle West. More 
than one eastern landscape architect has been unsuccessful in 
attempting to use it in St. Louis as it admittedly can be used in 
Philadelphia or on Long Island. It does not like St. Louis 
soil; it does not like St. Louis climate; it is expensive to buy 
and difficult to maintain in a presentable condition. If grown 
at all here, it should be as a demonstration and an experiment. 

Probably the most generally satisfactory ground cover other 
than Baltic ivy for St. Louis is the common periwinkle, Vinca 
minor, It is often called ‘“‘myrtle’’ in America, but that name 
rightly belongs to a very different plant which is not hardy 
here, a lustrous-leaved shrub with fragrant white flowers. Its 
general effect and its cultural requirements are much like ivy. 
It is superior in that it makes a somewhat lower, more delicate 
cover than the ivy and its blue flowers are attractive in the 





A STUDY IN TEXTURES 
Above, Gill-over-the-ground. Center, Lily-turf. Below, Baltic ivy. 
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Springtime. On the other hand, it is 
slower growing than the ivy and harder 
to get well established. Like the ivy, it 
will grow well on a gentle slope, and 
where properly cared for, it may make a 
good soil binder for a steep bank. 

Lily-turf, Liriope muscari, will be a 
new name to all but the most discerning. 
While liriopes have been in cultivation 
in America for many years, they have 
been largely thought of as house plants, 
or as edging plants for use in conserva- 
tories. Their use as a ground cover in 
the North is largely due to the insistence 
of Mr. H. Harold Hume of Florida that 
they were hardier and more versatile 
than had been generally thought. There 
is more than one species in the genus, 
and at least one variety with variegated 
leaves, but the only one to be recom- 
mended for St. Louis is L. muscari. It 
has narrow leaves rising from a central 
crown, and bears in late Summer an in- 
conspicuous spike of purplish blossoms. 
It increases slowly but steadily year after 
year and eventually makes a mat of 
wiry, grass-like leaves. 

The plants will be too tall for many 
situations, but the leaves are evergreen in 
all but the most severe Winters and are 
effective in late Fall or early Spring 
when most of the garden is brown. The 
tips of the leaves burn black somewhat 
in hot Summers and the plants do not increase as rapidly as 
one might wish, but it is a very distinct addition to St. Louis 
gardens and should be much more widely known and grown. 

Gill-over-the ground is an old-fashioned plant, a close rela- 
tive to catnip, and is sometimes called ground mint, or ivy 
mint, its scientific name being Nepeta hederacea. Its. worst 
faults are its somewhat weedy aspect and the fact that it dies 
out during dry spells if not abundantly watered. It is lighter 
green than true ivy and the leaves are somewhat softer in 
texture. In some of the beds at the garden, it has been grown 
in combination with ivy with pleasing results. 

Lily-of-the-valley, although scarcely a ground cover, can 
be grown in shady places and may well be included in the 
discussion. The plants increase too slowly to be generally 
useful and are very intolerant of hot Summer sun. In growing 
them, it should be remembered that they, respond well when 
given regular top dressings of well-prepared compost. 

Sedum sarmentosum is a rampant stonecrop sometimes used 
as a ground cover. It is prone to get very spotty;"dying out in 
the middle of the bed and running like a weed around the 
edges. Furthermore, it does not like dense ‘shade and:to many 
eyes has a rather coarse appearance. 7 

The old-fashioned perennials variou Ri known as funkias, 
plantain lilies and white day-lilies, are tod-big and too clumsy 
to make a really good ground cover, although several of the 
smaller species and varieties are useful, particularly as an edg- 
ing plant. Of those grown at the garden, Hosta japonica has 
proved to be the most satisfactory, although its leaves burn 
somewhat during hot Summers. : 

The versatile Ceratostigma plumbaginoides is a good filler 
in the late Summer rose garden, but seems equally at home in 
the shade, although when grown there it develops so differ- 
ently that one might well believe it to be another species. Its 
flowers are a lighter and less intense, although a livelier shade 
of blue, and they are scattered here and there instead of form- 
ing a sheet of solid bloom. As a ground cover, it is not fully 
hardy, more or less dying out in the coldest Winters. How- 
ever, it can be carried over in a few pots in the greenhouse or 





A seven-foot stalk of Lilium ochraceum 
grew in Mrs. Henry’s garden. 
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in a coldframe. Fortunately, it freezes 
out much less readily when grown as a 
ground cover than when it is grown as a 
perennial in the flower garden. It is read- 
ily propagated either by division or by 
cutting the rhizome up into sections of 
about two joints and sprinkling them 
on flats of sand, then covering very 
lightly with sand and tamping down 
firmly. 

The above list by no means exhausts 
the possibilities for the St. Louis region, 
but it does include all those which have 
been given a thorough trial at the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden. Others have 
been added to the collection, as, for in- 
stance, the recently introduced Balkan 
ivies; still others will be added in the 
future. 

The search for better ground covers 
still continues and this can be considered 
a preliminary report. In spite of last 
Winter’s severe cold and the past Sum 
mer’s phenomenal drought, a number ot 
the ground covers came through very 
well indeed, as the report shows. One 
could scarcely ask for a more severe test 
than these plants have undergone in the 
last ten months. The experiments are 
being made in an attempt to find ground 
covers which will withstand shade and 
city conditions and yet be attractive. 


Lilium Ochraceum Proves Hardy 


NE of the most magnificent of all lilies is Lilium ochra- 
ceum. The color combination of its large, fragrant flow- 
ers invariably evokes surprise and admiration from one who 
has never seen it, for the flower is a pale greenish yellow with 
a throat of deep, rich chocolate maroon. Coming, as this lily 
does, from southwestern China, Siam and upper Burma, 
which are all comparatively warm countries, it has usually 
been looked upon as, and treated as, a tender plant only for 
greenhouse cultivation. 
In 1928 two bulbs of L. ochraceum came into my posses- 
sion. I planted them in a ten-inch pot in a mixture of sand, 
leaf mold, and a little dark native loam. The pot was sunk in 


_ a partly shaded place where the ground rarely dries out, ex- 


cept in mid-Summer. The pot not only served to protect the 
bulbs from mice and moles, but also to make it easy to take 
the bulbs indoors, if desired. However, my little greenhouse 
being rather full, the pot containing these lily bulbs was left 
out-of-doors all Winter with only a covering of about six 
inches of leaves raked over it. 

One brave lily survived the ordeal of a Gladwyne Winter. 
The first year thereafter it made a good stem growth but did 
not bloom. It flowered, however, the following year and has 
bloomed every year since then. Here it blooms from about the 
middle of August until September 1. 

The last three Winters in this section have been the coldest 
on record. During the Winter of 1935-36 the temperature 
dropped below zero a number of times, and once to 12 de- 
grees below. During the previous Winter our thermometer 
registered 15 degrees below zero, and in 1933-34 for a week 
the temperature did not go above zero, with a record of 20 
degrees below. Except for the Winter of 1928, my L. ochra- 
ceum has had no protection or covering of any kind. The past 
Summer this splendid lily reached a height of seven feet and 
four inches. 


—DMary G. Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 









Fashions are changing, even in the Orient, and 
here is a writer who keeps up with the times 


OOKS on flower arrangement are rapidly coming to fill the 
book shelves. Miss Preininger’s book,* however, will not 
go on a shelf in most homes, but on the library table. 

That will be a tribute to the beauty of its binding, the high 
quality of its printing and the exceptional charm of its illustra- 
tions. It is seldom that so handsome a book comes to the re- 
viewer's desk and seldom that the engravings of a popular book 
can be commended so highly. 

All this has to do, of course, with the physical appearance 
of the book. Fortunately, the text and the examples illustrated 
are entitled to the same high praise. Miss Preininger has been 
teaching flower arrangement on the West coast for several 
years. She has specialized in Japanese arrangements, having 
learned the art from Japanese instructors of note, several of 
whom have acknowledged her aptitude as a student by the 
presentation of certificates and diplomas, which the author 
may be pardoned for feeling proud enough to reproduce at 
the end of her book. 

The most interesting point about Miss Preininger’s treat- 
ment of her subject lies in the fact that she recognizes the 
influence of a new era and has made traditional methods 
merely a key to modern expressions in the use of flowers. This 
is a matter of great moment. It means that much greater lati- 
tude is permitted than seems to have been exercised in olden 
times. As a result, many of the arrangements used will be 
appreciated and approved by garden makers who. have never 
been convinced that the extreme simplicity and severity of the 
usual Japanese arrangement gives the feeling of satisfaction 
and pleasure which should come from the contemplation of a 
floral offering. 

The author writes: 


When we become acquainted with the Japanese way of arranging flowers, 
we shall also learn to appreciate natural color harmony. Upon examination, 
we shall find that many individual blooms have a perfect sequence of color, 
blending from the lightest to the darkest tone values. Sometimes two lavish 
color sequences are present in one bloom; for example, in some varieties of iris 
there is a range from pale yellow to deep yellow-orange at the center, with blue 
through a rich red violet on the outer petals. Limiting each arrangement to a 
few beautiful blooms allows individual form, texture, and color to be seen 
and appreciated. A few flowers well arranged will strike a satisfying color 
note. If the space is large, the color effect should be intensified by repetition, 
rather than by increasing variety. 

The colors of flowers and foliage should be considered in direct relationship 
to vase and setting in which the arrangement will be placed. 

We are becoming more and more aware of the beauty of seasonal arrange- 
ments. We have been quick to seize upon the wealth of colorful material at 
hand, but we may learn many little niceties of arrangement from the Japanese, 
who are ardent lovers of nature and closely observe her changing moods. For 
instance, Springtime calls for short, stiff leaves, and short stems. As the season 
progresses, the leaves are shown more fully developed and gracefully spread 
out. By the end of the growing season, they become curled, dried at the ends 
and frequently bent. The desolate beauty of Winter is achieved by the use of 
leafless branches and white stones. 


Some of Miss Preininger’s illustrations will scarcely be 
recognized, perhaps, as essentially Japanese, but a study of 
the principles as laid down in this book will show that there 
has been no undue departure from them. The text is not 
lengthy, but on the other hand there are no wasted words. 
The writer’s style is terse but not disjointed, and a surpris- 
ingly large amount of information is often packed into a few 
paragraphs. Besides the many beautiful halftones, there are 
large numbers of line drawings which supplement the text and 
show, even better than words, how certain desired results may 
be obtained. 

By the aid of these line drawings, it is possible to under- 
stand just the manner in which the Japanese obtain the curi- 
ous effects often seen in their arrangements. They indicate the 
method by which spiral effects are produced, the types of 
holders used to give formal and semi-formal compositions, 





***Japanese Flower Arrangement for Modern Homes,’’ by Margaret Preininger. Published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. Price $5.00. 





Japanese Flower Arrangements Modernized 


the way in which the stems are curved or twisted or held in 
place by ingenious supports to carry out the symbolic figures 
dear to the hearts of Japanese flower arrangers. 

This reviewer is writing without an expert knowledge of 
Japanese methods, but it seems to him that this book will be 
the most acceptable work on arrangements of flowers following 
Japanese principles which has yet been published. 


Trees Discussed in an Intimate Way 


“Our Friends the Trees,"’ by Dr. P. G. Cross. Published by E. P. Dutton 
&% Co., New York. Price $5.00. 


This is a leisurely discussion of many types of trees, their 
habits, care and uses—written by a man whose hobby has 
been the study of trees, although his chief interests have been 
in other fields. Obviously it is not a book for the commercial 
man nor for the person who himself has studied trees and is 
conversant with current literature on the subject. 

It is perhaps a book for that great number of people who, 
lacking much time for the study of the subject, have acquired 
a little information about trees and will welcome the opportu- 
nity of gleaning a lot of general information from another's 
personal experiences and reference reading. 

Yet, the author makes some strange misstatements, as when 
he says that cambium is a liquid and that things in the soil 
must go to each leaf to be prepared for food. Both these state- 
ments are obviously incorrect and there are others along this 
line. Some of his recommendations are decidedly incorrect, for 
he lists Pinus sylvestris as excellent for almost any type of 
planting. He calls Ulmus pumila a tree as beautiful as the 
American elm, but minus its disease troubles. This certainly 
is a statement with which to quarrel. His table for feeding 
trees has obviously been copied from the schedule which a tree 
expert company uses for its own especially prepared fertilizer 
and is not applicable for other types of fertilizer. His spraying 





A typical Japanese flower arrangement as exemplified 
by Margaret Preininger. 
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chart contains inaccuracies and is not complete in detail. For 
instance, ‘In order to combat elm leaf beetle, spray anytime 
from June to August,” is not sufficient information for con- 
trol. The spray must be applied as the young beetles hatch and 
even a few days delay at this stage is sufficient to be very seri- 
ous to the trees. 

The author lists only four elms, but 57 oaks. His chapter 
on flowering trees is decidedly disappointing, as he lists only 
six, and says nothing of the many varieties of magnolias, 
cherries and flowering crabapples. 

Although Dr. Cross has apparently tried very hard to get 
everything concerning trees between two covers, he has essayed 
far too great a task. 


Chinese Influence in Europe 


“Chinese Influence on European Garden Structures,”” by Eleanor von 
Erdberg. Edited by Bremer W. Pond. Published by Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. Price $5.00. 


Probably it has not occurred to the average person that the 
garden structures of Europe were ever affected by Chinese 
influence. It seems, however, that the European designers of 
the eighteenth century made strange and sometimes fantastical 
efforts to translate what they believed to be Chinese design 
into forms which could be enjoyed by German and French 
garden lovers. The way this came about and the oft-times 
curious results have enabled Miss von Erdberg to produce a 
large and scholarly book, the preparation of which must have 
involved long years of research and which constitutes, un- 
doubtedly, the first accurate study of the subject which has 
ever been put into print. 

The bibliography which is attached is sufficient to suggest 
the great amount of reading required to obtain the informa- 
tion in the 300 pages. The illustrations, which are many, are 
not scattered through the volume in the usual way but are 
segregated at the end and are as fascinating as they are curious. 
They bring new light on the life and times of the people of 
central Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


A Garden Calendar for 1937 


“‘Garden Calendar,’’ edited by Mrs. F. G. Thomson and Mrs. Richard D. 
Wood. Published by the Four Counties Garden Club represented by Mrs. T. 
Williams Roberts, Bala-Cynwyd, Penna. Price $1.00. 


Last year’s garden calendar prepared by the Four Counties 
Garden Club was so successful that a 1937 calendar has al- 
ready been issued. In its general form, it is similar to last year’s 
calendar, but some improvements have been made. The calen- 
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Veltheimias are seldom seen but make excellent house plants. 
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dar for each month contains daily suggestions for garden 
work. On the back of each sheet much more detailed informa- 
tion is to be found—information which covers a wide range, 
from garden plants to garden magazines, with lists of plants 
for various purposes, instructions for garden work of many 
kinds and notes as to sources of supply. The calendar will be 
found very useful in many ways by everyone interested in 
garden work. 


The Amaryllis Society's "Herbertia" 


“Herbertia,’” volume 3. Edited by Hamilton P. Traub. Published by the 
American Amaryllis Society at Orlando, Florida. 


It is remarkable to find a specialized society, and a compara- 
tively small society at that, issuing such a notable volume each 
year as that which comes from the American Amaryllis Soci- 
ety. Although bound in paper, this volume may well stand 
as a permanent record of accomplishments along many lines, 
for the society does not confine itself to the amaryllis, but 
deals with several allied subjects. There is a particularly inter- 
esting article by Wyndham Hayward on ‘“The Hymenocallis 
in Florida,’’ a group which is highly ornamental but somehow 
seems to have been neglected by bulb fanciers. There is much 
about the newer daylilies, an article about ‘‘Crinum Culture 
in Missouri’ and others of a like nature. These, however, are 
only a few of the many subjects touched upon in this unique 
publication. Probably the book will seem technical and rather 
heavy to the novice, but the seasoned horticulturist will find 
it of much interest. If any criticism were to be made, it would 
be in the choice of the type used, for it is rather hard to read. 
There are many excellent illustrations, including one in color 
and a full-page portrait of Arthington Worsley, to whom this 
volume is dedicated. 


Vegetable Handbook for Southern States 


“‘Massey’s Garden Book for Southern States,’’ by W. F. Massey, revised 
by L. A. Niven. Published by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


This is a vegetable gardening handbook written particu- 
larly for the southern states. It contains directions for growing 
all the common vegetables, valuable planting calendars, lists 
of standard varieties and other more general information. 


Veltheimias as House Plants 


LTHOUGH veltheimias are seldom seen in greenhouses, 
they are, nevertheless, interesting and worth-while plants 

for house and conservatory decoration. Veltheimias are bulb- 
ous plants belonging to the order of liliaceez and are grouped 
by botanists under the squill tribe. They are natives of South 


. Africa and, like many plants from the Cape region, come into 


active growth in early Fall, making them very desirable for 
Winter decoration. Some varieties are listed as Spring and 
Summer bloomers, but my experience is confined to one vari- 
ety resembling closely the species Velthetmia viridifolia. 

The leaves of this veltheimia are a rich dark green possess- 
ing a leathery texture. They are extremely ornamental, curv- 
ing gracefully from a dense central mass, and average 16 to 18 
inches in length. The flower is carried on a solid scape which 
reaches a length of two feet or more and terminates with a 
raceme of tubular, lavender-pink flowers tipped with green 
The flowers are long lasting, remaining in good condition for 
at least two weeks. The plant remains in active growth until 
Spring, after which growth ceases and the plant is rested until 
September, when it again starts into active growth. 

As a house plant it is extremely easy to handle provided it 
is placed near a window. Its luxuriant foliage and interesting 
flowers, added to its welcome virtue of being free from most 
plant diseases and pests, make the veltheimia a desirable house 
plant over a period of years. It is seldom that one finds a 
worth-while subject with so many good traits as this South 
African bulb. 

—V.R. DePetris. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
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+. IS always interesting to learn how flower lovers in other 
parts of the world deal with their troublesome problems. 
A friend in Hawaii writes me about a copper sulphate in pow- 
der form which is excellent for the snail problem. The 
material may be sprinkled lightly around the ground and in 
the pots. All types of snails and slugs, including the wee, black 
pot-slug, will not cross it, as it means instant death. My friend 
was called in to rid three badly infested lath houses of snails. 
The houses were filled with beautiful begonias, but the snails 
had ruined many of the Rex varieties. All the injured leaves 
were cut away and laid in screened lava (called black sand in 
Hawaii) for propagation. The plants were fed guano-water, a 
two-and-one-half-inch potful to each five gallons of water 
once in two weeks. They fully recovered, and some of them 
had leaves three feet across. 

In Hawaii, larger pots must be provided for all plants than 
in our greenhouses, as the natural conditions are conducive to 
root action the year round. Here, the smaller pots are better, 
and a plant may be kept going for years after it is pot-bound 
if it is properly fed. Liquid manure is very good for begonias 
—a quart of manure bunched in a gunnysack, soaked in five 
gallons of water, the gunnysack being a far-fetched applica- 
tion of the tea-ball idea. Guano-water is also good, but only 
when the roots are active. It should be applied often and weak, 
but not continuously. 

There is a rule that pots for begonias should be two-thirds 
crock and one-third soil, and while this formula need not be 
invariably followed, free drainage is most important. 

My friend writes: 


We enjoy the Semperflorens, especially Christmas Cheer and Christmas 
Pink. They have the largest flowers, and grow 18 inches tall, seeding all over 
the place. We grow them on the edges of our anthurium beds, as well as for 
bedding. Tins are much used in Hawaii as substitutes for pots, because pots 
are expensive to import. But tins, in recent years, are to be obtained gratis 
from our many pineapple canneries, as all defective cans are thrown away. 
As there are 144 million cans each year, you can readily see that there are, for 
the present, enough to go around. 


oceania J. Rea of Norwood, Mass., widely known as a 
horticultural specialist, writes me about Tithonia speciosa, 
particularly with reference to mention of this plant made in 
the March 15 and November 1 numbers of Horticulture. He 
tells me that at St. Petersburg, Fla., this annual is known as 
the Aztec Glory, and he found it in full bloom there late in 
March. The plant which he saw was grown in a tub and the 
flower was bright orange-red in color. Of course, the seed must 
have been sown in December or earlier and probably the plants 
were pinched back continually as well as being kept pot bound 
in order to get early blooms. 

When Mr. Rea came back to New England in the Spring, 
he sowed seed under glass in May, obtained good germination 
and potted the young plants as soon as they were large 
enough. He planted them outside late in June, and they grew 
to a height of eight feet before frost took them. This annual 
makes an excellent cut flower, lasting well indoors and seems 
to be free from pests or diseases. It is important, however, to 
give it an early start if it is to bloom for any length of time 
before the end of the season. It is obvious, too, that it should 
have a position in the background because of the tall growth 
which it makes. 


**7 NHARM” is included in many garden-show schedules as 

a most desirable quality for certain exhibits. Yet when 
the schedule makers are asked to define ‘‘charm,”’ they find 
themselves hard pressed to do so. The word stands for an 
illusive something which most persons recognize but which is 


not easily explained. For that reason, the following lines are 
offered. They are from a recent number of ‘Telegraph Deliv- 
ery Spirit’”’ magazine. The subject is ‘“‘Charm,”’ and the adjec- 
tive which seems best to describe them is “‘charming.”’ 


“CHARM” 


Charm is the measure of attraction’s power 
To chain the fleeting fancy of the hour 
And rival all the spell of beauty’s dower. 
A subtle grace of heart and mind 
That flows with tactful sympathy. 
The sweetest rose; if not the fairest, 
That the garden knows— 
A quick responsiveness, in word and deed. 
A dignity and stateliness at need—— 
The. will to follow, and the art to lead— 
She to whom this most precious gift is known— 
Has life’s great potent factor for her own— 
And rules alike the cottage and the throne. 
T. D. S. 


OMETIMES the so-called smaller flower shows have ex- 
hibits which would do credit to the exhibitions held 
annually in such cities as New York, Chicago and Boston. 
I am reminded of this fact by a picture which has been sent me 
from Easton, Md., and which was made at the recent Tri- 
County Flower Show in that city. This picture is being 
reproduced herewith because of the original character of the 
exhibit which it portrays and the skillful way in which a 
Mexican garden was reproduced. This exhibit was designed 
and executed by Mrs. Meredith A. Lockhart. The judges must 
have liked it uncommonly well, judging by their report, 
which reads as follows: ‘“‘perfect in composition, design and 
detail, carried out with most faithful and painstaking care and 





A Mexican garden scene was reproduced with great success at a 
recent show in Easton, Maryland. 
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intelligence to obtain a high degree of realistic and artistic 
effect.’ I am not prepared to admit that any exhibit could 
really be perfect, for such an exhibit would have to be scored 
100 per cent, and no experienced judge ever gives that number 
of points, regardless of how well he may like an exhibit. 
However, I am not surprised that the judges became enthusias- 
tic over Mrs. Lockhart’s creation. Perhaps this illustration will 
carry a hint to those who will soon be putting on the flower 
shows of 1937. 


ANY readers who have experimented with saintpaulias 
have learned that these lovely little so-called African 
violets are decidedly capricious. Most of the trouble experi- 
enced in growing them comes, I am sure, from mistakes in 
watering. I admit, however, that it is very difficult to know 
just how much water the plants should have. Some amateurs 
are succeeding fairly well with the new Blue Boy by watering 
it from below, that is, by setting the pot in a shallow pan of 
water. In the Florists’ Review, however, I found a new and 
better plan described. A contributor to this trade magazine 
writes as follows: 

After repeated trials with saintpaulias, having sure-fire failure when water- 
ing both into the saucer and under the leaves, I worked out the idea of setting 
the potted plant into a glazed pot somewhat lazger and filling the space be- 
neath the pot and on all sides with pulverized peat. Watering was then made 
directly onto the peat, and the plants flourished and bloomed for a long time 
without dropping their flowers. This not only seems to provide the proper 
amount of moisture at all times but decreases the number of times per week 


that the plant has to be watered. : 
I commend the plan just described to other garden makers. 


I have every reason to believe that it will insure success under 
almost all conditions. 


I HAVE just received from Miss Marian Roby Case a report 
on the work of Hillcrest Gardens at Weston, Mass., in 
1936. Miss Case, who is a trustee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, conducts a Summer school for boys, where 
practical instruction is given in the growing of fruits, vege- 
tables and ornamentals. This school has turned out boys who 
have since made a prominent place for themselves in the 
world, and its influence has been widespread. The 1936 year 
book gives a summary of the lectures which were delivered 
before the boys the past season, reports on many plants from 
foreign countries which have been grown in the gardens and 
gives much other interesting and useful information. Miss 
Case has long been doing a unique piece of work and has won 
the gratitude of boys and parents alike. 


Cosmos Orange Flare as an Indoor Plant 


RECENTLY introduced annual, the cosmos Orange Flare, 

has proved itself an attractive and interesting pot plant for 

a window with a southern exposure in our house. After the 

coming of frost, I found sturdy seedlings in the border in late 

October that had reached the point of putting up first central 
buds. 

Three of them were put in a pot to themselves and others 
introduced into spare space in pots with other plants. They 
were left outdoors and kept very damp for a few days, then 
brought in to the sill of a double south window. All began to 
bloom in a very short time and, with faded flowers pinched 
off, have kept up the cheerful show of their bright orange 
flowers ever since. 

The plants stay low and the flowers are smaller than the 
outdoor blooms of Summer, but are quite as bright in color. 
The lacy foliage is very attractive among other plants. It is a 
happy success6r to French marigolds and other annuals which 
were often brought in from the garden full of bright bloom 
when the threat of frost came in other '‘Autumns, but faded and 
pined so soon as to give a feeling of dissatisfaction rather than 
of pleasure. 

—Mrs. F. A. Eggert. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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insects and scale and insure 
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The Importance of Good Drainage” 


ONTRADICTORY as it may seem, drainage is prob- 
ably the most important feature in maintaining the 
moisture content of soils. If surplus moisture is not readily 
removed it will hamper turf development because of the 
exclusion of air, will maek an unfavorable environment for 
the soil bacteria, will puddle the soil and will retain injuri- 
ous salts. On the other hand, if percolation or drainage is too 
rapid, sufficient moisture will not be held in reserve and the 
excessive drainage will leach out valuable mineral plant food 
elements. 

Drainage is of two kinds, surface and underground. The 
principle of surface drainage is well understood and usually 
well taken care of. It consists of having slopes and grades 
sufficiently steep to carry off water that cannot be readily 
admitted to the soil. It is most important that surface drainage 
be provided for over the entire property, so that there will be 
no basins or pockets in which water can collect or stand. 

The principles of underground drainage are not generally 
understood and cannot be adequately set forth within the 
limits of this brief presentation. So many factors enter into 
the matter of proper drainage that it is really a job for an 
engineer trained in soil technology and hydraulics. Why is 
drainage so important? One of the most important advantages 
of underground drainage is the improvement of the physical 
and mechanical conditions of the soil. The rapid passage of 
water and air produces an alternating wet and dry condition 
that aids in soil granulation. The finer soil particles are 
grouped together so that they act as coarser grained particles. 
If satisfactory drainage is not provided, the finer soil particles 
float about in the saturated soil and move into spaces between 
the coarser particles. This tends to make the soil compact, and 
eventually a puddled condition results. Underdrainage im- 
proves aeration for two reasons. The better physical condi- 
tion, as explained, means larger pore spaces for the circulation 
of air. At the same time removing the surplus water leaves the 
soil pores open for the passage of air. This helps the grass 
directly, and also aids in the decomposition of organic matter 
by bacterial action. 

Some authorities feel that the greatest benefit of under- 
drainage is that it increases the supply of available plant food 
and moisture. It has already been pointed out that plant food 
is made available to grass by being carried to it in solution, 
and that the only moisture which roots can absorb is in the 
capillary form. Capillary moisture is present only after the 
surplus water has been removed. 

Underdrainage is closely allied with the availability of 
plant food, in making conditions more favorable for soil 
bacteria. Saturation inhibits the development of bacteria 
which are needed to break down the organic matter and release 
plant food. 

Turf on well-drained soils withstands drought better than 
on poorly drained soils, because the physical condition of a 
well-drained soil is such that it can hold more reserve mois- 
ture. This better physical condition will enable the grass roots 
to extend more deeply into the soil, thereby providing a large 
area from which they can obtain moisture in dry periods. 

A well-drained soil will warm more quickly in the Spring, 
and hence, induce earlier germination of seed or growth of 
grass than a poorly drained soil, and this growth will continue 
later in the Fall. 

Drainage seduces the winterkilling caused by heaving. 
Heaving occurs in wet soils because water expands about one- 
eleventh of its volume in freezing. As this expansion must be 
upward, it pulls the grass roots out of the soil so that the 
exposed roots are broken off or dry out and die. 

Summarizing: Better drainage (1) improves the physical 
condition of soils, which in turn insures better air circulation 





*From a lecture by Warren A. Post of Marysville, Ohio, at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen at Dallas, Texas. 
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WINTER’S TOLL 


A sleet storm followed by a 
high wind always takes a 
heavy toll of unprotected 
trees with weak v-shaped 
crotches and similar defects. 
Why risk losing some beau- 
tiful and valuable trees 
through neglect when it's so 
easy to call in the Bartlett 
Representative and give 
these “weak sisters” the 
Bracing, Pruning or Cabling 
they may require. 

Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 


TheF.A. Bartiett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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and provides a greater moisture reserve for periods of drought, 
(2) makes available a larger amount of plant food and 
moisture, (3) warms the soil earlier in the Spring, and (4) 
reduces winterkilling. 


The Marigold Harmony’s Long Season 


to marigold called Harmony has so many points in its 
favor for growing in the Mid-West that we cannot praise 
it too highly. Once tried, it tops the list of drought-proof 
annuals for this section. According to my records, seed was 
sown in an open field May 15, germinating twelve days after 
sowing. Being planted where artificial watering was impossible, 
and with but two slight sprinklings of rain up to the date of 
bloom, I was well pleased with the results. 

Other seeds in this same field failed to germinate, due to the 
dry weather which we experienced so early in the season. In 
mid-July the plants began blooming and I thinned them out, 
transplanting to bare spots in the front of the borders. In mid- 
August I transplanted large plants, bearing at least thirty 
blooms, with very little wilting. This was quite a surprise, 
because of the dry spell we had at that time. With but one 
soaking the plants stood erect as though never moved. 

This marigold is a remarkable break in the dwarf French 
strain, as the center is a bright golden yellow which is bor- 
dered with a rich mahogany red. It grows about one and a 
half feet high, making a fine border plant. A well-developed 
plant will eventually cover two feet of space with at least 50 
or more blooms open at one time. It gives continuous bloom 
in the border at all times during the Summer and Fall. It is a 
good cut flower. In fact, the more flowers that are cut, the 
more it seems to bloom. This sort of pruning helps the plants 
to develop into fine mounds of bloom, carrying on despite the 
drought; in fact, they seem to thrive on it. 

Perhaps an experiment which I tried would interest other 
gardeners. On October 11 a large plant with at least one 
hundred blossoms was lifted and transplanted into a twelve- 
inch pot. With a good soaking it was brought indoors and 
showed no signs of wilting. After three weeks of bloom I 
found the plant in fine condition with new buds developing 
and the blossoms opening as though it were growing out of 
doors. The foliage was syringed slightly about twice a week. 
The pot was set in a large green jardiniere partly filled with 
water, to supply moisture, which is very necessary in order to 
keep the plants blooming. 

I was so impressed with this mass of bloom indoors, that I 
potted a few more plants and took them to the city to grace 
the living rooms of a few apartments. Reports show the same 
results I had, giving the city dwellers an opportunity to enjoy 
the beauty of this accommodating annual. 

With heavy frosts threatening about October 26, I pulled 
up a few plants, with no soil adhering to the roots, and set 
them in a brass jardiniere filled with water to which a little 
charcoal was added. The flowers lasted well over two weeks 
after those in the garden were taken by the frost. This experi- 
ment takes this marigold into its fifth month of bloom, and for 
the Middle West that is a record for any annual. 

Western Springs, III. —R. Vasumpaur. 


The Useful Ladies’ Bed Straw 


OME flowers, because of their modest habits, suffer from 
neglect and do not have the place in the garden that 
rightly belongs to them. This is true of Galium verum, the 
ladies’ bed straw. Although a weed in some parts of the coun- 
try, it is not too rampant in the Middle West, where plants 
are subjected to extremes of heat and cold. The galium is 
most attractive for covering banks and difficult places in the 
rock garden. During its long flowering season it is a mass of 
small yellow blossoms, followed in the Fall by dainty light- 
green foliage. 


Danville, Ill. —Nell J. Yeomans. 
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Co//arette: 


Marigold] Ha 


CROWN 





Be the first to grow this beau- 
tiful, distinctly new type Mari- 

id—the first Marigold with Pr ODORLESS 
foliage. Bright clear golden orange. Crown resembles 
a Chrysanthemum, made up of long, interlaced disc pet- 
als. Collarette of big, broad petals. Delightfully sweet- 
scented. Plants grow about 2 ft. tall. Early flowering, 
blooms all summer. Packet 25c; % oz. $1.00; post- 
paid. Send your order today. 


Seed Catalog FREE. Lower prices for 1937. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 542 Burpee Bldg., Phila. 











JANUARY FEATURES 


CLEMATIS COMES INTO ITS OWN 

by J. E. Spingarn. Through his efforts 
American gardeners are becoming aware of 
the beauty of this flower. 


DAHLIAS ON TRIAL 

Roland H. Patch tells how the American 

Dahlia Society tests Dahlias, and describes 

~ varieties winning the Certificate of 
erit. 


PERENNIAL ASTERS by Ray M. Koon 


NATIVES ARE TREASURES FOR THE 
ROCK GARDEN by Elsie M. Frye 


INTRODUCING 19387 GARDEN NOVEL- 
TIES by Dorothy Ebel Hansell 





Send in your subscription today, to begin 
with the January issue. Yearly subscription 
$2.00; single copy 25c. 


Special offer, seven months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H Sixth Ave., New York City 

















CRONAMERE 


ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shore Road 


Conn. 


Offer you CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 
through their catalogue 
containing over 1,000 
species and varieties of 
rock plants. 


SPECIAL GLADIOLUS 
COLLECTION 


Por $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, 
large bulbs correctly labeled as follows: 


Greens Farms 











BAGDAD FATA MORGANA 
BLUE DANUBE HALLOWE'EN 
CANBERRA PICARDY 
COMMANDER RED PHIPPS 
KOEHL SALBACH’S 
DEE ‘ ORCHID 
DUNA PELEGRINA 


Special Gratis—1 Seabrook White 
Send for Our New 1937 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


1937 
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HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


EVERGREENS New . 


See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America's leading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x9 %4"’, containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
culturalinformation pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 365 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen Specialists | America's Largest Growers 





HEMLOCKS 


When in need of some 
CHOICE TSUGA CANA- 
DENSIS ranging from 2 feet 
up to 18 feet, please write us, 
or better still, pay us a visit 
and see the QUALITY of our 
offerings. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


West Newbury Mass. 











LILIUM SEEDS 


in 100 varieties 
Collection of 12 easily germinated 
varieties $2.00 


Delphinium Blackmore & Langdon’s, 
the World’s finest strain 
50 cents pkt. 


New Golden Clematis (C. Tangutica 
obtusiuscula), very hardy, flowers 
first year from seed 50 cents pkt. 


Aquilegia, finest long-spurred hy- 
brids, imported 25 cents pkt. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


AMARYLLIS 


Giant American Hybrids 
Easily Grown in the Home 
A Fine Gift at Any Time 
Mammoth Bulbs, 65c each 

3 for $1.70 postpaid 
Cultural Directions free 


Customers who bought last year’s 
were enthusiastic over results. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 














Control Scale Insects, 
Aphis and Red Mite 


Use MECHLING’S 
SUPERIOR SCALE OIL 
Dormant Spray 


For Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs 


Mechling’s Superior Scale Oil stays in emul- 
sion indefinitely and is not affected by cold 
weather. Easy to may. Does not require 
double mixing. FREE: Descriptive folder 
on request telling what and when to spray. 
Specify whether fruit or ornamental trees. 
Ask your dealer for one of Mechling’s Con- 
trol Calendars, or write 


MECHLING Bros. Chemical Co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 





HORTICULTURE 


Repotting and Dividing House Plants* 


gpm varieties of the plants commonly grown in the 
house, such as pandanus, sansevieria and palms, seem to 
thrive better when their roots are somewhat crowded. These 
plants should not be moved into larger pots unless their roots 
are so crowded that growth is no longer healthy and vigorous. 
Instead of repotting, remove as much soil as possible from the 
surface without disturbing the roots of the plants and replace 
it with a rich mixture made up of equal parts of sandy loam 
and thoroughly decayed manure. Supplemental feeding of a 
“complete’’ commercial fertilizer, containing nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash may be given at the rate of a level tea- 
spoonful to a six-inch pot. If the plant is healthy and growing 
vigorously, this fertilizer should be applied to the surface of 
the soil every three or four weeks and scratched in. 


Soil for House Plants 


6 Bs best kind of soil for most house plants is one formed 
of loam cut from the upper four or five inches of meadow, 
pasture or lawn. It should be mixed with stable or barnyard 
manure, in the proportion of two to three parts of soil to one 
of manure, and left for a year or more in order that the grass 
and manure may decay. If grass sods are not available, use 
garden soil. Turning over the heap once or twice in the course 
of the growing season accelerates decay. With this soil as a 
base, one may be made which will be a suitable potting me- 
dium for almost any class of plants by the addition of sand, 
leaf mold, or peat, as the case may demand. With begonias, 
for instance, use enough sand to make the soil porous and add 
one-fourth of its bulk of leaf mold. For azaleas and camellias, 
which require an acid soil, add one-third or one-half of peat 
or peat moss to a sandy base soil. 

The pots to be used in repotting must be washed clean in- 
side and out and should not be very much larger than the pot 
in which the plant is growing. For sizes up to six inches, one- 
half-inch clearance between the ball of soil and the inside of 
the pot is usually adequate. For sizes over six inches, allow one 
to one and a half inches clearance. 

Put a piece of a broken pot, concave side down, over the hole 
in the bottom of the pot and upon it place a thin layer of 
broken pot or coarse ashes to provide drainage. Place the new 
soil, which should be neither wet nor dust dry, on the work 
bench or table and you are ready to start operations. 


From One Pot to Another 


| ar lig the plant from the old pot by turning it upside 
down and tapping the rim of the pot on the edge of the 
bench. Remove the old drainage material at the base of the plant 
if it can be done without injury to the roots. If the roots are 
greatly matted around the outside of the ball of earth, it is a 
good plan to loosen them by means of a pointed stick, taking 
care not to break the roots too much in the process. Any loose 
soil on the surface of the ball should be removed before placing 
the plant in the new pot. Having prepared the plant for its 
new quarters, place a handful of partially decayed leaves, from 
which the fine material has been sifted, over the drainage in 
the bottom of the pot. Follow this with a handful of the 
prepared soil and place the plant in position. It should be 
planted deep enough to bring the top of the old ball of earth 
about one inch below the rim of the pot. Be sure to get the 
““ball’’ in the center of the pot. When it is placed to your satis- 
faction, fill it in with soil, occasionally jarring the pot upon 
the bench to shake the soil down. After this has been done, use 
a thin slat of wood, a piece of lath will do, to tamp the new 
soil until it attains the same degree of firmness as the soil in the 
old ball. Add more soil if necessary to bring the finished sur- 
face up to within three-fourths of an inch of the pot rim. 
This space between the surface of the soil and the top of the 
pot facilitates watering. I have found that many amateurs 





*From a bulletin of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. 








' 163 EB. Spring St. 87th Year 


HARDY 
PLANTS 


LL have been test-proven 
by us. They are not nov- 
elties, but worthy new things 
that you can’t go wrong on. 
(1) Towers of Gold. A new 
golden Tritoma. $1.80 
for 3. $5.00 for 12. 
(2) Hardy Aster, Wonder of 
Staffa. Lavender-blue. 
Blooms all Summer. 
$1.45 for 3. $5 for 12. 
(3) Day Lilies. Several new 
ones in shades of apricot, 
lemon and yellow. See 
Plant Catalog for colors 
and prices. 
Buddleia Fortune (Plant 
Patent 206). Great im- 
provement over the old 
one. Immense spikes of 
lilac-blue. Plants $1 each. 
(5) The scarce fragrant 
Double Russian Violet 
we now have a fairly 
good number of. Get them 
while getting is good. 
$1.20 for 3. $3.50 for 12. 


Catalog 
Send for New Hardy Plant Cata- 
log giving all of these outstanding 
new things and numerous others. 
By far the finest Catalog in Amer- 
ica. Wonderful collection of true- 
to-color illustrations. 


ot 


ad 






Wayside Gardens 


Sutton’s Seeds 


?8 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 














RARE FLOWER 
Seeds — Bulbs 


The new 1937 catalog carries de- 
scriptive offerings of 2300 Unusual 
Flowers, including seeds of 75 true 
LILIES, 18 lovely GENTIANS, 22 
desirable DELPHINIUMS, 28 varied 
CAMPANULAS, 37 distinct VIO- 
LETS, 21 delightful ANEMONES, 
with Eremurus, Ailium, Cactus, 
Azalea, Water Lily. And BULBS, 
“hard-to-find” kinds in wide assort- 
ment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted most. 
You will need the catalog as a rigidly 
accurate work of reference: you will 
read it because it is humanly, indi- 
vidually, interesting. 


Sent gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 
Merchantville 





New Jersey 

















living GIANT 


OXHEART 
TOMATO 


The big tomato everybody is 
talking about. e of our 
best introductions. Distinc- 
tive shape and size. Out- 
standing variety. Giant of 
them all. Perfect in form 
and quality. Almost seed- 
less. Order now. Full size 
packet 10c postpaid. 
NEW CATALOG with accurate 
planting & spraying charts and 
easy cultural directions not 
found elsewhere. Don’t be limited to a small 
selection, but order from our large list of 
over 1100 of best old and many new varieties 
of vegetables and flowers. rite for 
new book today. It’s different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS .. . 


aye is one Se * es complete Sete 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in yout garden. Our 
erviees tee many and varied. Two 
display gueands conveniently located. 


Write Now for Our Complete Catalog. 
Sent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 


m3 RAWBERRIES 


Allen's 1937 
Berry-Book De- 
scribes Best 
Methods, Plants, Varie- 
ties: Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, etc. 

Copy Free. Write today. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 


324 MARKET STREET SALISBURY, MD. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 























ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 











Sensational EVERBLOOMING 
CLIMBING ROSES 


Strong No. 1—2 Year, Field-Grown Plants 
Place Orders Now for Spring binabine? 
Your choice of Bverbloomin 
Talisman; Everblooming Clim Olinbine Pink’ 
Radiance or Everblooming Olimbing 
Red Radiance at $1 each; any 6 for $5. 


Postpaid—Oultural Directions Included 


ROBERT WAYMAN ond tevano, wy. 





We are Headquarters 
for the Choicest 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


and DELPHINIUMS 
Write for Catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


Hybridizing Gardens 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


NEW FLOWER SEEDS 


All-America Awards 
English Introductions 
Rare Alpine Gems 
Perennial Novelties 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








Latest MARIGOLD DWARF 
ROYAL SCOT ALL DOUBLE 
Striped French Marigold, rich ma- 
hogany and gold inuniform stripes, 
Sai 100% absolute doubleness. 1 
Special pricing, per pack . 5c 
Write for New Free Golden Anniversary 
Seed Book and free Packet of Seeds 
L.L. OLDS SEED Co. 
24 Madison, 
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completely fill the pot with soil. When this has been done, 
the only effective way of properly watering the plant is to 
stand the pot for a few minutes in a vessel of water, a process 
that is not always as convenient as watering by means of a 
watering can. 

When you have finished repotting your plants, water them 
thoroughly, but do not water them again until the earth 
begins to dry out. Much harm may be occasioned by over- 
watering newly potted plants. When the new soil has become 
filled with roots, greater liberality in the matter of watering 
may be practised. 

When a plant has to be repotted because the soil has become 
waterlogged and the roots, as a consequence, unhealthy, the 
best method is to take the plant from the pot, shaking as much 
soil as possible from the roots and washing off the remainder 
either by swishing the roots up and down in a pail of water 
or by allowing water from the faucet to run over them. When 
the roots are clean, look them over carefully and cut off with a 
sharp knife any that are decayed. Set the plant in a pot just 
large enough to accommodate the roots without overcrowding 
them. The soil used for repotting these sickly plants should 
not be rich. Use garden soil and sand, half and half. Spread 
the roots as much as possible, place the soil between them, and 
make firm with the fingers. When healthy roots are formed, 
give supplemental feedings or repot in a larger pot using the 
rich soil mixture previously advised. 

No definite rule can be laid down as to when plants should 
be repotted. If they are making vigorous growth, the work 
may be done at almost any time, but, as a general rule, repot- 
ting is done to the best advantage just before the plants begin 
their new growth, usually in January or February. 

Sometimes it is desirable to divide the plants instead of 
shifting them into larger pots. When this is done, it is possible 
to make two or more plants from one. Such plants as aspi- 
distra, sansevieria, and many of the ferns lend themselves 
admirably well to this form of propagation. Preferably the di- 
viding should be done immediately before new growth starts. 
Turn the plants out of their pots, shake most of the soil from 
their roots, and break them apart, using the fingers and a knife 
if necessary. The divisions should be potted up as previously 
described. When watering these newly divided plants, avoid 
getting the soil into such a condition that it is constantly 


SsOggy. 


Late Planting of Lilies 


HAVE been interested in the articles about growing lilies 

which appear in Horticulture from time to time. The usual 
advice is to cover the ground in the Fall to keep it from freez- 
ing so the bulbs can be planted when they arrive later in the 
season, as some kinds always do. I prepare for these late lilies 
by getting my ground ready in the Fall, using fertilizer and 
leaf mold as I think it is needed. Then, I make holes just as if 
I had the lily bulbs to put in. I use fine gravel under the lilies, 
instead of sand, as I think it makes for better drainage for 
the bulbs. When I have the holes ready, I thrust in an empty 
flower pot or tin can to keep the hole open. 

I store soil to fill these holes in baskets in the garage, where 
it will not freeze or get wet. When the bulbs come, all I have 
to do is lift the flower pots, drop the bulbs in the holes and 
fill them with the earth that is not frozen. Many times the soil 
is very hard to work if it is only covered, for it gets damp 
unless sufficient cover material is used to keep out the moisture 
as well as the cold. If lilies are being planted among other 
flowers, it is necessary to cover them too soon, or the ground 
will not be right for the lilies. I have found this a much easier 
and more pleasant way than attempting to work with cold, 
muddy soil. 

—Mrs. William R. Bach. 
Bloomington, III. 


January |, 1937 





EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large na 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
650 Church Street 











New York City 
FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 





tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 

Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 

Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 

SS ED 0 5:0 6 060 S808 bese eudase 10c 

Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Oustomers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 








BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive pare 85c. ae Tree 
Plower Gardens, 316 W. Chew 8 

delphia, Pa. 





HOUSE PLANTS: Odd, Attractive Plants, 
Seeds, Bulbs for the house or outdoor plant- 
ing from Florida. 1987 Catalogue ready Jan- 
uary 15th. Shaffer Nurseries, B700, Clear- 
water, Florida. 





RARE and —e ine and Rock Gar- 
den Seeds. PAGHETS. List ant 
mailed. John y By F.B.H.8., 821 
West Pender Street, Vancouver, Canada. 








Head gardener lifetime of experience in all 
branches of horticulture, outdoors and un- 
der glass, good manager, best references, 
services available. A. O., Care of “Horticul- 


ture,” Boston, Mass. 


ALASKA WILDFLOWER SEEDS: Also 
Alaska grown garden seeds. Catalog. Cari- 
bou Island Seeds, Caribou Island, Skilak 
Lake, Lawing, Alaska. 








NEW GARDEN 
BOOKS 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
GARDENING .......... $2.50 
Leonard Barron 


GREEN LAURELS: The 
lives and achievements 
of the great naturalists . 3.75 
Donald Culross Peattie 


SEEDS, THEIR PLACE IN 
LIFE AND LEGEND .. 2. 
Vernon Quinn 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 4.00 
E. L. D. Seymour 


GARDEN DICTIONARY . .16.25 
Norman Taylor 


PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT ...... 3.50 
Edward A. White 


ADVENTURES WITH 
HARDY BULBS ....... 5.00 
Louise Beebe Wilder 


FOUR SEASONS IN YOUR 
GARDEN 


Send Money Order or Check to 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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er 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


AFTERNOON LECTURES 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


January 13, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MR. NORMAN TAYLOR 

on 
"Plant Exploring in Brazil" 


January 20, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MR. WILLIAM DORAN 
on 


"House Plants” 


Se eoegenetns > Sa eaey ant Saar 
Olub of Boston 


February 10, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MRS. PRESTON RICE 


on 
"Spring and Autumn in the Garden” 


February 17, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MR. GEORGE GRAVES 
on 


"The Best of the Novelties” 


In co-operation with the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Olub of Boston 


For additional information, apply to the 
Secretary at Horticultural Hall, Boston 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


€ 


Important Notice! 


Because of the great demand for 
seats, the lecture on 


"THE MODERN DELPHINIUM" 
By Mr. Edward Steichen 


on 


January 14 at 8:30 P.M. 
will be held at the 


Park Central Hotel, Seventh Avenue 
and 55th Street, New York City 


. ¢ 


Admittance will be free to members, but 
tickets must be obtained from office of the 
Society, 598 Madison Avenue, prior to 
lecture. Tickets for non-members will be 
75c each. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cordially invites its members 
to attend the regular 
1937 Lecture Series 
to be given in the 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


at 3 P.M. on Tuesdays, as follows: 


January 19— 
"Perennials" (Illustrated) 
Montague Free 


February 2— 


"The Spring Garden" (Illustrated) 
John C. Wister 


February 18— 


"The Spirit of the Garden" 
(Illustrated with motion pictures) 
Norman McClintock 


In addition to the above free lectures, two 
subscription courses will be given this winter. 


For further information, apply to 
The Secretary. 

















TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning 


Satisfactory work ata 
reasonable cost. 


The Showy Mustard Plants 


Cavity Repale —— the Goldentuft, Alyssum saxatile, is becoming | Marble, Stone, Terra Cotta, Columas 
too common in gardens. All the yellow mustard plants are 


| SPANISH BIRD BATH, 28” HIGH $35 or 

Benches, Vases, Urns, Oil Jars, Spouts 

Masks, Wells, Sundials, Balustrades 
Tables, Copings, Pools, Gates, Figures 


etc 
Finest Work, Antique and Modern 
Send for circular and estimates 








BROOKLINE 








Asp. 4204-4205 









There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
+ « «+ mumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in “cool” 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 postpaid. 
Illustrated catalogue “‘H” of America’s 
i finest prize-winning, pot grown 
Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 


West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 
BOX 16 FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Over 60 vars. of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table: Fredonia, Golden 
Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 
500 vars. fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality 
as represented. OUR 60th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 








s 
y ry BURPEE S$ 
“ € 
uty SEED CATALOG 
‘Ma §=6'The flowers and vegetabies you would 
like to see growing in your garden— 
read all about them in Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog. Describes every flower and vege- 
table worth growing. Not a variety has 
been advanced in price and many are offered 
at lower prices for 1937, Write for free copy. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.,541 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Thomas J. J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
6 South Market Sees 
BOSTON - 
























very showy in Spring. Many are annual, biennial or short- 
lived perennials, and some are not easy to grow. But there are 
some tall species, very much like the annual stocks. Of these 
the best seems to be a cousin of the alyssums, the vesicaria or 
bladderpod, the fruits of which are somewhat like those of 
honesty, or ‘“‘money,”’ as it is often called, but smaller. The little 
globes, or bladders, finally open in late Summer to show the 
same central silky membrane. They might be called ‘small 
change.”’ 

Some species are evidently annuals. Some are European and 
others are native in our western states. The best one yet seen 
is Vesicaria utriculata, from Europe, which is truly perennial. 
I have had my first plants for five years. The leaves are paddle- 
shaped, leathery and nearly evergreen. From the close basal 
rosettes in May rise stalks to nearly two feet, with many large 
clear yellow flowers, much as yellow annual stocks. The plant 
is of easy culture, produced from seed or basal cuttings. It is 
certainly the most attractive of the taller crucifers of yellow 
color. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Coming Exhibitions 


March 8-14. Philadelphia, Penn. Spring Flower Show, in the Com- 
mercial Museum. 

March 12-18. Boston, Mass. New England Spring Flower Show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Mechanics Building. 

March 14-21. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibi- 
tion, under the auspices of the Michigan Horticultural Society, in 
Convention Hall. 

March 15-20. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show of the 
Horticultural Society of New York and the New York Florists’ Club, 
in Grand Central Palace. 

April 3-11. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 

Garden Club of Illinois, at the Navy Pier. 





HOWARD STUDIOS _ Serve 


We ship all over the world 


‘ ) 
137 EAST S7TH STREET Beautiful 


NEW YORK CITY Birds **Seville’ 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Sp and Fall Terms in Groto 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON. 
Starts January 4. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., 45 Newbury 8t., 
Boston. Write for Catalog. 














FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner's Luck. 
Get an Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 





to your home with this 
hanging feeder. Holds 
seed and suet. Made 
of cypress, stained 
brown, $2 postpaid. 


BIRDS 





Write for Folder 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Colorful FLOWER 
Catalog 


Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, 
Roses — all worthwhile novel- 
ties and high-class specialties. 
Free—write for it NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 28 BABYLON, L. I. 
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Most Practical Book of 


FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER! 











A Whole Shelf of Garden Books 
in CNE Up-To-Date Volume 


SpICIAL PRE-SEASON PRICE $965 
AIE THIS COUPON NOW 


‘ & OO., Publishers 
71, West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
without obligation or expense, one copy of the 
a. Notify me when ready to ship and I will send 
eposit. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examination. 
tthe book you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it 
isny first payment and I will send $1.00 each month until 
pre-season price of $3.65 (plus a few cents postage) is 
Gaggen Plans are to be mine free, in connection with the 


s 


ash accompantes order, book will be sent postage free. 


Same return 
, of course - 


ay 
‘~ 


# 


ri 


arden Encyclopedia 


At last, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! Answers every 
question about your garden that you are likely to face, in simple non-tech- 
nical language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that enables you to 
turn instantly to just the facts you want. No more need to search through 
dozens of incomplete books for information. Now every point that puzzles 
you is explained briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. Its scope 
is amazing; it covers every problem of planning, planting and caring for 
your garden. NEW from cover to cover and right up to the minute! 


Nearly 1400 Pages ° 750 Pictures. 
10,000 Authoritative Articles 


Complete pronouncing guide for every plant subject. 


WRITTEN BY AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL EXPERTS 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B. S. A. 
How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub How, When, and Where to Transplant 
How to Select the Kinds 


How to Condition Soil and F e 
How, When and Where to Plant How to Overcome Pests and Diseases 
How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter 
How to Care for and Cultivate How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 


How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes 


WHATEVER YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
YOUR GARDEN IS INSTANTLY FOUND HERE! 




















Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons and Methods of All Parts of the U. S. 


Annual Flowers 


Hardy Types 
Half-Hardy 
Types 
Selection 
Grouping 
Germination 
Tables 
Starting Indoors 
Planting Dates 
Planting Methods 


Flowering Bulbs 

For Spring 
Planting 

For Fall Planting 

Roses 

Flowering Shrubs 

Ornamental Vines 


Ornamental Trees 
Fruit Trees 
Berries 
Hedges 

Lawns 
Preparing Soil 
Rock Garden 
Water Gardens 
Evergreens 
Wild Flowers 
Window Boxes 


Garden Planning 
Tables 

Succession Planting 
Winter Storage 


Old Fashioned 
Garden 


Transplanting 
Pruning 
Tools 


Transplanting 
Thinning Out 
Fertilizing 
Watering 
Pinching 
Oultivation 
Varieties of 
Flowers 


Shows and Exhibits 
Fences and Walls 
Ferns 

Oactus 

Greenhouses 
Grafting 


Fertilizers 

Vegetables 

Pests 

Diseases 

Soil Preparation 

Hot Beds and 
Cold Frames 


Classes 

General Ohgrac- 
teristics 

Easy to Grow 
Varieties 

Hard to Grow 
Varieties 


How to Prune a Rose Bush Spring and Fall 


One of the many expertly drawn diagrams in The Garden Encyclo- 
pedia. This great book SHOWS as well as TELLS you how to do 
everything. 750 illustrations, inclu 250 half-tones, as practical 
and easy to understand as the text which accompanies them. 


‘Here és the garden book complete, all that most gardeners will ever 
need for what they have or dream of.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Unquestionably the greatest book of ite kind that has come down our 
garden path for some time. And done so beautifully it’s a joy to 
study it! Readable type, splendidly ed, substantial paper and 

above all, text worth reading !”—-New York World-Telegram. 


GARDEN PLANS FREE 


A beautiful 16 page booklet in color containing Garden and Land- 
scape Plans sent with the Garden Encyclopedia. Keep it FREE in 
connection with book. 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE! 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special pre-season price of $3.65. Price 
will go up later. Just sign and send the coupon now, with no money, to reserve your copy. We will 
rept’. when the volume is ready to ship. Then send $1.00 deposit and the GARDEN ENCYCLO- 
PED with free garden plans, will be shipped prepaid for a week’s examination. If you are not 
delighted, return it and your dollar will be refunded at once. If you keep it, your deposit is your first 
payment and you pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 





